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recalling the seventeenth-century Puritan clergy-
man, with perhaps a touch of Little Gidding. Very
elegant and colourless, one fancied him; a grave
man, pale with meditation and dyed in the drab
tincture of provinciality.

The exact opposite was the fact.   J. EL Shorthouse
was   one  of the most   eighteenth-century-looking
people who have been seen in our day.    But it was
not the eighteenth century of Gainsborough  and
Romney which he represented ; it was Italian.    To
tell the truth, the instant and irresistible impression
which he gave was that of a mask of 1750 suddenly
revived out of some serious and romantic pastoral.
He did not seem a part of  actual existence;  he
made   his entry facendo  il  bergamasco,  and   one
almost expected him to take off his large artificial
face, so much too big for his body, and reveal a
living Shorthouse below.   With this curious illusion
of wearing a mask were connected his love of a
discreet but unusual gaiety of colour in dress, and
the movements of his soft, slightly prelatical hands.
His extreme courtesy and his few and stereotyped
but  unusual gestures made  it  easy to think of a
Shorthouse, scarcely   changed at   all,  moving   in
the  kaleidoscopic  procession  of  figures  in   some
Neapolitan festival.    Mrs. Shorthouse, with laudable
courage,  does  not attempt to  disguise from her
readers what was the great physical misfortune of
her husband's life, his incurable stammer.   When
I knew him first, this was not yet incessant and was
still under some control.   But it added to that strange